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Indo-Persian Shield Sixteenth to Seventeenth Century 

Lent by Frank Gair Macomber 



Mohammedan Arms and Armor 

THE exhibition now being held in the Forecourt 
Room includes arms of Persia, India, Turkey, 
Circassia, and the islands of the Indian Archipelago, 
dating from the sixteenth to the nineteenth century, 
and belonging to the Macomber Collection, with a 
few additions from the Boston Athenaeum and the 
Museum Collections. The rugs are mainly recent 
gifts from Dr. Denman W. Ross. 

From actual existing examples we can get very 
little information regarding Mohammedan armor 
before the sixteenth century. Perhaps a dozen 
pieces drawn from scattered European collections 
were shown at Munich in 1 9 1 0. A somewhat 
larger number were ascribed to the sixteenth 
century ; but even in that most important exhibition 
of Mohammedan art, the greater part of the arms 
and armor belonged to the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

Early manuscript illustrations, particularly those 
for a copy of the Shah-namah (History of the 
Kings), of the fourteenth century, give us a very 
good idea of the equipment of mounted warriors 



of the period when the Mongols were overrunning 
Western Asia. Their body covering of over- 
lapping strips, presumably of metal, is strongly 
suggestive of Chinese and Japanese armor. A 
cap-shaped helmet has a veil of mail or of over- 
lapping plates which protects the neck and face 
below the eyes. In the fifteenth century manu- 
scripts the horses appear covered from head to tail 
with colored trappings, perhaps padded or rein- 
forced with metal, and a chanfron protects the head. 
The faces of their riders now seem to be wholly 
exposed and the armor is reduced to a kind of 
collar over a shirt of mail, arm- guards and a round 
shield. For small arms they wear a curved sword 
and bow-case on the left side, a quiver of arrows 
at the right, and a flanged mace or a spear is carried 
in one hand. A short, straight two-edged dagger 
was often worn hanging from the front of the girdle. 
This simple equipment with slight variations sur- 
vived until modern times and the shapes changed 
but little. At the present day, however, mail and 
armor are only worn during the yearly religious 
festivals. 

The Orientals considered the quality of the steel 
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Indian, Circassian, and Persian Daggers: and Turkish Pistols 
Lent by Frank Gair Macomber and others 



as of first importance ; and Indian iron is said to 
have been largely used in the making of the finely 
watered blades for which Damascus was noted, 
and which continued to be in demand after Toledo 
in Spain, and Ispahan and other cities in Persia 
took up the industry. Even the finest Oriental 
blades lack the flexibility of European blades, 
some of which are occasionally found attached to 
Indian and Persian hilts. These are usually of 
German or Spanish make. 

Among the Persians and Indians shooting with 
the bow and arrow was an important accomplish- 
ment and a favorite amusement. It is often men- 
tioned in Persian narratives and in the sacred 
writings of India. In the miniatures the bow is 
seldom found missing from the side of the Persian 
warrior; but in the portraits of Indian princes of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the curved 
Rajput sword and broad two-edged dagger with 
steel hilt and side-guards are most often represented. 
Persian and European influences were both strong 
in India in the sixteenth century, when a revival 
of the arts took place after the long period of 
inactivity which followed the invasion of Timur in 
1 398. Persian workmen were employed by the 
native princes and it is often difficult to distinguish 
Persian work from that done in India. The Indian 
princes themselves as a rule wore Persian arms. 

Beside the Indian weapons which follow so 
closely Persian types, there are many of fantastic 
shape and elaborate decoration which can be 
traced to the beliefs or usages of a less civilized 
period. The carving is deeper and the ornamen- 
tation is much richer, — jewels are sometimes set in 
the sword blades, thus weakening them for use 
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Indian, Turkish, and Persian Swords 
Lent by Frank Gair Macomber 



and making them more suitable for parade purposes. 
A cuirass composed of four slightly convex plates 
fastened together by straps was worn over a 
hauberk of mail, and the sword and gauntlet were 
combined in one weapon in the Northwest provinces. 

Turkish swords of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries have heavy two-lobed bone or metal 
handles, sometimes set with coral in filigree silver. 
The heavy single-edged blades are curved and 
elaborately damascened with arabesques and in- 
scriptions. The scabbards are of leather with 
silver mounts or entirely covered with repousse 
silver. The pistol appears oftenest among Turkish 
arms and is elaborately ornamented with silver, 
gilt and damascening. 

Both Persian and Turkish influence can be 
traced in Circassian arms. The short swords have 
hilts of bone or wood more in the style of the 



handles of Persian daggers, with broad tapering 
two-edged blades, channelled through the middle, 
and sometimes damascened. 

The knives and swords of Burmah, of the 
Malay peninsula, and the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago, while barbaric in shape and orna- 
mentation, often have beautifully wrought metal 
and fine carving on hilt or sheath. The handles of 
Java krisses are plainer than the Malay, but the blades 
made of Celebes iron are considered works of art, 
and their makers are often raised to the nobility. 

With the coming of Europeans and their su- 
premacy in the nearer East, the older weapons 
are being gradually replaced by modern ones, and 
the native soldiers are being trained in European 
methods, that they may be able to meet the armies 
of the West on more nearly equal terms. 

F. V. P. 
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Three Pieces of a Cuirass, Indian or Persian 
Lent by Frank Gair Macomber 



